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commemorative rite, in which this " giving of thanks" at the "break-
ing of the bread " was repeated in an evidently sacramental sense,
and as an act of public worship. There is a hint of it even in the
story of Emmaus. But immediately after Pentecost we are told
that the converts " continued steadfast in the Apostles' doctrine,
and fellowship, and in the breaking of bread, and prayer," where
evidently this "breaking of bread" is a distinctive note and
observance of the Christians. A little later their action is de-
scribed by saying that they " continued daily with one accord in
the Temple" (at their public resort in Solomon's Porch), and
"breaking bread from house to house," as each afforded that
" upper room " in which they loved to commemorate the Supper
of the Lord. In the latter part of tjie Acts there is more explicit
notice of this same observance, as of a public gathering for worship,
in the account, plainly given by a fellow-traveller and eye-witness,
of St. Paul's visit to Troas. They found there an important com-
munity, and the words of the writer give us a graphic picture.
He describes the upper chamber, with its many lights. He says
that on the first day of the week, when the disciples came together
for the breaking of bread (apparently now a technical phrase),
Paul preached to them, and, intending to depart on the morrow,
he continued his discourse till midnight. Then, after describing
the accident and the healing, which,, was tfce occasion of the
narrative, he goes straight on: " And having come up again, and
having broken bread and eaten, and having conversed with them
till the dawn, Paul departed."

, Now it is plain to any impartial reader of this narrative who
knows anything of the other evidences concerning the early
Church, that this was a public Sunday service in commemoration
of the Supper of the Lord, and that the " breaking of bread " was
the characteristic central act, to which St. Paul's sermon was lead-
ing up, and which, after the startling interruption, he completed
in due form.

Apart from any question of biblical inspiration, it is not possible
to escape from the clear meaning (as a matter of history) of certain
passages of the Epistles, such as the tenth and eleventh chapters
of the first letter to the Corinthians, admittedly one of the earliest
documents of the Church. It is a sermon against certain laxities,
first as to the Temple meats, and then as to the misuse of the
" Agape," the Love Feast, combined, as is well known, with the
special celebration of the Supper. The whole passage is charged
with forms of expression and turns of thought which evidently
refer to the sacramental conception of the Mass as we hold it now.
After recalling those types of the sacraments of Christianity
wMch he found in the history of his own people, he tells his